“Eastern, and TWA Grounded: 


World-—were grounded by a strike 


Northeast. 
In the TWA dispute, the union 


TAM Strikes Airlines 
For Overdue Raises 


Two of the nation’s major domestic airlines—Eastern and Trans- 


ing their first wage boosts since 1956. 

The walkouts by 6;700 mechanics at TWA and 6,000 at Eastern 
came against.a backdrop of 14 months of contract negotiations with 
six of the nation’s schéduled airlines. 
National have now agreed on two-year pacts granting raises of about 
41 cents an hour. Talks were dogo? proceeding “amicably” with | 


of nearly 13,000 Machinists seek- 


Capital, Northwest and 


has asked the\company to match}. 


the terms of the Capital settlement 
and industry standards. Federal 
Mediator Frank Switzer was par- 
ficipating in negotiations,-and both 
sides expressed cautious optimism 
about chances for quick settlement 


Democrats 
Win Races 
In Alaska | 


Four major labor-supported 
Democratic’ candidates were 
headed for victory in Alaska’s 
first election as the nation’s 49th 
state, adding two more Demo- 
cratic votes in the Senate and one 
in the House. 


As the AFL-CIO News went to 
press it appeared certain that the 
Democrats had elected one senator, 
held a lead in the other race, and 
had definitely,.won the House seat 
and -the governorship. Democrats 
were heading also for strong con- 
trol of both houses of the /state 
legislature. 

The tight race was between 
former territorial Gov. Ernest 
Gruening (D), a leading figure in 

‘the statehood movement, and 
Gov. Mike Stepovich (R). 

E. L. (Bob) Bartlett (D) ap- 
peared certain of victory over Re- 
publican R. E. Robertson for the 
other Senate seat and Democrat 
‘William A. Egan won the guber- 
natorial race with John Butro- 
vich, Jr. In the House contest 
Ralph J. Rivers held a strong 
lead over Republican. Henry A. 
Benson. 


If the Gruening lead holds up, 
the party division in the U.S. Sen- 
ate will be 64 Democrats to 34 
Republicans. In the House the 
a division will be 282 Democrats, 153 
Republicans and one independent. 


The gubernatorial victory in 
Alaska will give the Democrats con- 
trol of 34 state houses to 15 for the 
Republicans, 


The Alaska AFL-CIO Commit- 
tee on Politi@al Education, organ- 
ized in five areas in the new state, 
Was active in the campaign and in 
the last weeks had put on a major 
drive to get out a large vote. The 
United labor movement endorsed 


the four major Democratic candi- 
dates, 


' | members of the union who fly on 


of the strike which began Nov. 21. 

At Eastern, the picture was. 
complicated by the parallel 
strike of 550 Flight Engineers, . 
climaxing a year-old dispute hing- 
ing on company plans to force 


jet passenger planes to be trained 
pilots. The union contends such 
a requirement would mean a 
severe loss of membership. 

The company struck back quick- 
ly after the Flight Engineers walked 
off the job Nov. 24, filing a $5 mil- 
lion damage suit in U.S. District 
Court in Miami. The suit, which 
sought additional damages of $1 
million for each day the strike 
continues, asked the court to or- 
der union compliance with the 
pilot training scheme. Hearings 
will be held Dec. 2. 


Expired 14 Months Ago 
The IAM contracts with the six 
carriers had ‘common termination 
dates around Oct. 1, 1957, and 
negotiations were opened several 
weeks earlier. Talks continued in- 
termittently for several months, 
with the issue coming to: a head 
when the union set a Mar. 2 strike 
deadline at Eastern. 
Pres. Eisenhower, acting under 
the Railway Labor Act, intervened 
in mid-February, creating an emer- 
gency fact-finding board which took 
voluminous testimony in the dis- 
pute. The board issued its report— 


party—on Sept. 15, and the IAM 
was free to strike after a 30-day 
cooling-off peri 

The union sai times post- 
poned new strike deadlines when 
management representatives of 
the six lines, in separate sessiors, 
finally got.down to bargaining on 
wages after the presidential 
board recommended pay hikes 
totaling 23 cents. In contracts 
signed thus far, union members 
have won nearly twice as muclt. 

The Capital settlement, ending a 
five-week strike, gave wage boosts 
ranging from 29 to 46 cents an 
October 1957. For mechanics, 
bargaining unit, the increase added 
up to 41 cents hourly and IAM 
members picked up back pay total- |* 
ing about $325 each. 


Also included in the settlement at 


L 


zation in Guatemala. 


(Continued on Page 2) 


crowned at the annual convention 


At ILPA Convention: 


hour, the bulk of it retroactive to| vention of the Intl. Labor Press Associatio 
The three-day convention, attended by 300 delegates, coupled 
who comprise more than half the| the new program ‘of expanded services by ILPA for its members 


“MISS UNION SECRETARY OF 1958”—Janet Harris of Ladies 
which was not binding on either) Garment Workers locals 150 and 157 in South River, N. J., was 


tion in Washington. Shown with her are Peter Terzick (left), ILPA 
president, and Democratic Sen.-elect Philip A. Hart of Michigan. 


Labor Editors Act 
To Expand Program 


A new emphasis on increasing the effectiveness of the labor press 
and expanding ifs scope was the dominant theme of the 1958 con- 


of the Intl. Labor Press Associa- 


n in Washington, 


with a continuing fight on ‘unethi- 
cal advertising practices. 

In line with a letter to the con- 
vention from AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany on AFL-CIO policy 


Capital ewere a severance pay|on advertising in union papers, the 
clause and a stipulation permitting|convention added to the ILPA 
IAM members to respect legal|code of ethics a prohibition against 


accepting advertising from firms 


SUnion Presidents Hit United Fruit 
or Using Reds To Crush Labor 


The presidents of five AFL-CIO unions charged the’United Fruit Co. with permitting a subsidiary, 
e Tropical Radio Co., to use anti-labor pro-Communist and illegal tactics to block uniOn organi- 


Declaring the firm “has fought, through every devious means, the formation of a democratic trade} 
inion” at its operations by the Sindicato Tropical Radio de Guatemala were Pres, Joseph A: Beirne 


bf the Communications Workers;' 
Pres. William C. Doherty of the 
tter Carriers; Pres, J. Cline 
Ouse of the Post, Office Clerks; 
Prés. Paul A, Nagle of the Postal 
Htansport Association, and Pres. 
arold McAvoy of the Post Office 
& Postal Transportation Service 
SsOciation, - 

All five unions are affiliated with 
he Postal, Telegraph & Telephone 
itl, the free world trade secre- 
iriat of the industry, as is the 
Matemalai union bearing the 


The presidents accused the 
company of “encouraging threats 
of violence, character defama- 
tion and personal insults” against 
employes who want a democrat- 
ic union, and charged it with 
giving “positions of .responsibil- 
ity and extraordinary salaries to 
people in its employ whose Com- 
munistic sympathies are hostile 
to all free nations.” 


Doherty .and ale both AFL- 


brunt of Tropical Radio’s attack. 


CIO vice presidents, in a separate 
statement called on the U.S. gov- 
ernment to investigate the firm’s 
“anti-labor and pro-Communist ac- 
tivities,” 

“Last week Soviet newspapers 
reported Moscow’s pleasure with 
gains being registered by the inter- 
national Communist movement in 
Latin America,” they said. “It is 
little -wonder — when powerful 
American corporations fiout the 


opposing organization of their 
workers by AFL-CIO unions. 
The letter, read to the con- 
vention by Albert J. Zack, AFL- 
CIO director of public relations, 
reiterated the original order to 
city and state councils against 
“friends of labor? advertising 
and said that a “rule of reason” 
should be applied to the provi- 
sion on accepting advertisements 
only from organized firms. 
Meany wrote that the labor press 
and the labor movement “should 
be working toward the day when 
there is no advertising in any labor 
papers,” and that “labor ought to 
pay its own way and not ask busi- 
nessmen to pay it for us.” 
A resolution adopted by the del- 
egates hailed Meany’s aid to the 
labor press and urged him to help 
expand the’ effectiveness of labor 
papers by seeking support of the 
AFL-CIO: Executive Council for 
the “fullest possible utilization of 
union publications on the state and 
local levels.” 
The convention also called on 
international unions and state and 
local bodies to help “stimulate the 


papers.” 
To help improve the labor 


Drive For 
Members| 


growth of state and local union 


The U.S. Supreme Court has 
invalidated the National Labor 
Relations Board’s: long-standing 
refusal to exercise control over 
hotel labor-management  rela- 
tions, ruling that the NLRB can- — 
not arbitrarily exclude an entire 
industry from its jurisdiction. 
The decision signaled the start 
of an intensive unionizing drive 
by the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes. Pres. Ed S. Miller fore- 
cast “a wave of organizing activ- 
ity unmatched since the days of 
the Wagner Act,” and predicted 
the 450,000-member union would 
quickly expand its ranks, 


Miami Hotel Case 

The high court’s decision was 
contained in a brief, unsigned opin- 
ion in which it returned to the U.S. 
Court of Appeals in Washington a 
Case involving efforts by Hotel Lo- 
cal 255 to win recognition at some 
Miami Beach, Fla., hotels. The 
lower court, in turn, is expected to 
send the case back to the labor 
board for further action. 

The decision was based on a 1957 
ruling involving NLRB refusal to 
extend its regulatory authority to la- 
bor unions acting as employers. At 
that time, the Supreme Court held 
that blanket exclusion of a whole 
class of employers was “contrary to 
the intent of Congress . . . arbi- 
trary, and . . . beyond its (the 
board’s) power.” 

Labor lawyers saw a signifi- 
cance to the court’s decision ex- 
tending far beyond the reversal 
of the NLRB’s doctrine of ex- 
clusion. In the past, the tabor 
board has contended that its ac 
tions in representation cases were 
beyond the jurisdiction of fed- 
eral courts. In handing down a 
ruling in the case brought by the . 
union, the Supreme Court ap- 
parently disagreed with this con- 

(Continued on Page 6) 


Union Till Emptied 
On Feast for Needy 


Biddeford, Me. — Three 
thousand chickens were dis- 
tributed to needy families in 
this area for Thanksgiving— 
with the compliments of a 
local of the Textile Workers 
Union of America. 

Lécal 403 represented 
workers in the Bates Manu- 
facturing Co. mill here until 
it closed 18 months ago. More 
than 1,000 workers lost their 

The TWUA approved a 
proposal to use the remaining 
union funds to purchase 
chickens for distribution 
through the welfare depart- 
ments of Biddeford, Saco and 
Old Orchard . Beach — the 
areas hardest hit by the clos- 
ing of the mill. 


(Continued on Page 7) 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, ‘NOVEMBER 29, 1958 


A HIGHLIGHT OF THE ILPA convention was a free-wheeling press conference involving three top 
staff members of the AFL-CIO on political action, civil rights and legislation, At the microphone is 
Boris Shiskin, director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Civil Rights, answering a query while Andrew Bie- 
miller, legislative director, and James McDevitt, COPE director, listen. At right is Ray Taylor, editor 
of the Milwaukee Labor Press, who chaired the session. 


Professional Excellence Wins 
Labor Papers 63 ILPA Awards 


The professional excellence of 
trade union publications was given 
recognition at a banquet held dur- 
ing the convention of the Intl. La- 
bor Press Association, the organ- 
ization of AFL-CIO and Canadian 
Labor Congress editors. 

A total of 63 awards were made, 
plus 10 honorable mentions in 24 
different classifications. ~ 

The judging was made by the 
journalism faculty of the University 
of California at Los Angeles as- 
sisted by the university's Institute 
of Industrial Relations. 

The judges provide high praise 
for the winning publications. Some 
of the descriptive terms used were: 
“outstanding format ... rare com- 
bination of skills in editing and re- 

' porting . . . bold and imaginative 
. - beautiful publication . . . tech- 
nical excellence . . . typifies the 
goals of good, basic journalism... 
dramatic ... brilliant analysis... 
excellent combination of the graphic 
arts with typographical skills... .” 
Awards for international un- 

ion publications: 

Editorial excellence-news format: 
(1) United. Rubber Worker; (2) 


Machinists; (3) Seafarers Log. 

Editorial excellence-magazine 
format: (1) Railway Carmen’s 
Journal; (2) The Butcher Work- 
man (3) Lithographers Journal. 

Best front page-news format: (1) 
Machinist (2) Trainmen’s News; 
(3) Oil, Chemical & Atomic Union 
News. 

Best front page-magazine format: 
(1) American Pressman; (2) Elec- 
trical Workers Journal; (3) Lithog- 
raphers Journal. 

Best single. editorial: (1) Cater- 
ing Industry Employe; (2) Ameri- 
can Pressman; (3) RWDSU Rec- 
ord. . 

Best original cartoon: (1) Butch- 
er Workman; (2) OCWA Union 
News; (3) Labor. 

Best feature article: (1) Steel 
Labor; (2) American Teacher; (3) 
Machinist. 

. Awards for publications of 
state and local central bodies 
and trades councils: 

Editorial excellence-news format: 
(1) San Francisco Labor; (2) Du- 
luth Labor World; (3) Detroit 
Building Tradesman. 


IAM Strikes 2 Airlines 
In 14-Month Dispute | 


(Continued from Page 1) 
picket lines without fear of com- 
pany disciplinary action. 

The contract at National, ham- 
mered out just short of a walkout, 
gave mechanics wage raises total- 
ing 44 cents an hour, to bring them 
up to the Capital level. By Oct. 1, 
1959, they will be averaging $2.95 
an hour, 

A scheduled walkout of 1,500 
members of the Air Line Pilots 
Association at American Airlines 
was halted temporarily by a court 
order. The strike was due to begin 
Noy. 25, but the union bowed to 


Albany, Ga., Council 
Receives Charter 


Albany, Ga.—The newly-merged 
Albany Labor Council, AFL-CIO, 
received its charter at special cere- 
monies held here before a near- 
capacity crowd. 

Presentation of the new charter 
was made by W. H. Montague, 
president-of the Georgia State AFL- 
clo, 


a federal court injunction. Hear- 
ings will be held Nov. 28. 

C. N. Sayen, ALPA presi- 
dent, said the union has been 
negotiating with American since 
mid-1957 ‘for wage agreements, 
adding that since contract talks 
began agreements. have been 
signed with 32 other airlines. 
Present rates of pay for AA pi- 
lots range from $400 to $1,602 
per month. When negotiations 
began, Sayen said, this was $200 
or more per month behind Amer- 
ican’s competitors. 


Thirty-three members of the Air 
Line Stewards and Stewardesses 
struck Lake Central Airlines, which 
flies “feeder” service routes in the 
midwest. At issue is a union de- 
mand for a 15 percent wage boost 
over an 18-month period. 

The union has filed protests with 
the governors of Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, New York, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania against the company 
use of supervisory and newly-hired 
personnel as cabin attendants dur- 
ing the strike. ‘ 


’ owned by individual unions: 


* 


Best front page-news format: 
(1) Oregon Labor Press; (2) 
Michigan AFL-CIO News; (3) 
Kenosha Labor. 

‘Best single editorial: (1) Ore- 
gon Labor Press; (2) Quarterly 
Review, Los Angeles; (3) Chicago 
Federation News. Honorable men- 
tion: Stockton Labor Journal and 
Canadian Packinghouse Worker. 

Original cartoon: (1) Quarterly 
Review; (2) Contra Costa (Calif.) 
Labor Journal; (3) Santa Barbara 
Union Labor~-News. 

Best feature article: (1) Labor 
Journal, Napa County, Calif.; (2) 
Canadian Packinghouse Worker; 
(3) Detroit Labor News: Honor- 
able mention: Farmer-Labor News, 
Modesto, Calif.; San Jose. Union 
Gazette, Monterey ‘Bay (Calif.) 
Labor News; Contra Costa Labor 
Journal, and Michigan AFL-CIO 
News. s 

Best regular column: (1) Vallejo 
(Calif.) Labor Journal; (2) Oregon 
Labor Press. 

Best community project: (1) San 
Mateo (Calif.) Union Gazette; (2) 
New Jersey Labor Herald; (3) Val- 
lejo Labor Journal. 


Awards for publications 


' Editorial excellence-news format: 
(1) Electrical Union World, New 
York; (2) Engineers News-Record, 
Los Angeles; (3) Sentinel, Munhall, 
Pa 


Editorial excellence-magazine for- 
mat: (1) 1199 Drug News, New 
York; (2) 338 News, New York; 
(3) On The Truck, New York. 

Best front page-news format: 
(1) New Lead, Toronto; (2) UAW 
Eye Opener, Cleveland; (3) Utility 
Reporter, Oakland. 

Best single editorial: (1) New 
Lead, Toronto. 

Best original cartoon: (1) Cy- 
clone, Paterson, N. J.; (2) Sentinel, 
Munhall; (3) 338, News, New 
York. 

Best feature article: (1) Union 
Spotlight, New York; (2) Sentinel, 
Munhall; (3) 1199 Drug News, 
New York. 

Best regular column: (1) Union 
Spotlight, New York; (2) UAW 
Eye Opener, Cleveland; (3) 32 
Events of New York. Honorable 
mention: Utility Reporter, Oakland; 
Engineers News-Record, Los’ An- 
geles; 1199 Drug News, New York. 

Best community project: (1) 
Sentinel, Munhall;. (2) 1199 Drug 
News; (3) Electrical Union World, 
New York, 


~~ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
press and expand its activities, 
the convention voted to employ 
a full-time administrative assist- 
ant for the ILPA office in Wash- 
ington. The office will release 
monthly bulletins and help co- 


‘| ‘ordinate activities of affiliates. 


Increased emphasis will be 
placed on regional conferences 
and new educational programs 
designed to improve the quality 
of the labor press. 

ILPA Pres. Peter Terzick re- 
ported that the organization, 


‘|formed at the time of the AFL- 
ClO -Merger, now represents 340 


publications. A committee was set 
up to study the possibility of wid- 
ening membership and overhauling: 


convention theme of making ILPA 
a more effective service oe 
tion. 

The service theme was high- 
lighted by a workshop session on 
labor press readability and credi- 
bility during which Edwin Lahey, 
chief of the Washington bureau 
for the Knight newspapers, pointed 
out the weak spots in the labor 
press and the need for these papers 
to step out from being completely 
personal house organs. 

Problems facing labor editors 
were discussed also by James 
Goodsell of the Oregon Labor 
Press, Max Steinbock of the 
RWSDU Record and Irwin Klass 
of the Chicago Federation News. 


PR Program Outlined 

Zack, in a luncheon speech, out- 
lined the scopesof the AFL-CIO 
public. relations program, the ex- 
isting use of radio, the planned 
television series on Americans at 
Work, and new programs in the 
field of direct mail and speakers. 
He asked the labor editors to 
help make these AFL-CIO pxo- 
grams_ effective by following 
through at the local level and 
keeping their readers fully in- 
formed in these areas. 
Saul Miller, AFL-CIO director 
of publications, urged a continua- 
tion of the growing maturity of the 
labor press in handling controver- 
sial stories and called for expan- 
sion of local union and shop: pa- 
pers, along with more state labor 
papers, to give the labor press the 
widest possible coverage of trade 
union membership. 

Three AFL-CIO departmental 
directors — Boris Shishkin on 
civil rights, Andrew Biemiller on 
legislation and James L. Mc- 
Devitt on political action—held 


the dues structure in line with the| 


Labor Editors Act 
To Expand Progranif 


a press conference as part of the 
program, answering numerous 
questions from labor editors and 
newsmen covering Washington. - 


The ILPA awards banquet, 
which honored numerous papers " 
and editors for outstanding work 
(see story this page), heard Sen.. 
elect Philip A. Hart (D-Mich,) 
pledge his support for repeal of 
Sec. 14-B of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which allows “right-to-work” laws 
to exist, and for legislation pat. 
terned after the Kennedy-Ives bill 
to eliminate ,corruption in labor. 
management affairs. 

Hart praised the labor press for 
bringing news to its readers and “at 
the same time acting as torch. 
bearing crusaders for every good 
cause.” 


In other actions the conven- 
tion condemned the National. 
Labor Relations Board for its 
denial of free speech and free 
press in the O'Sullivan case (see 
story” page 3), assailed the re- 
port by a committee of experts 
that would weaken the United 
‘Nations information work, and 
commended William H. Law- . 
rence of the New York Times’ 
and Lawrence C. Eklund for 
their exposes of the use’ of pub- 
lications of Joseph P. Kamp in 
the recent campaign. 


ILPA  Sec.-Treas. Bernard R. 
Mullady reported on the continu- 
ing fight against the racket press, 
The convention approved a report 
of its ethics committee stressing 
the need to press action on this 
front. 


UAW to Choose 
2 Board Members 


Detroit—Special regional con- 
ventions have been scheduled by 
the Auto Workers to fill two va- 
cancies on the executive board. 

Delegates representing UAW lo- 
cals in Region 1A on Detroit’s west 
side will meet here Jan. 25, 1959, 
to choose a successor to Co-Dir- 
Edward J. Cote, who died last 
month, 

On Dec. 13, Region 5 delegates 
will meet in St. Louis to elect a 
replacement for Russell Letner, 
who resigned effective Nov. 17 for 
reasons of health. Region 5 includes 
Colorado, New Mexico, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Missouri,  Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana. 

Local unions in both regions will 
elect delegates to the special con- 
ventions. 


used on publications of state 


with the AFL-CIO. 


which are mere rackets. 


henceforth enforce strictly the 


- office, 


use of them is permitted.” 


Meany Spells Out Rules 
On Use of Seal by Press 


The following letter on the use of the official AFL-CIO seal 
has been sent by Pres. George Meany to the officers of na- 
tional and international unions, state and local samaiee bodies | 
and directly-affiliated local unions: 

“It has come to my attention that the official seal of the 
AFL-CIlO—which appears on this letterhead—is sometimes 


sometimes on publications issued by private persons: but bear- 
ing the endorsement of some labor body or bodies affiliated 
.In some instances the publication, on 
which the AFL-CIO seal is used, is bona fide, but in other 
instances, particularly in the case of privately owned publica- 
tions, the AFL-CIO seal is sometimes used on publications 


“In order to prevent improper use, the AFL-CIO will 


of the AFL-CIO official seal upon publications save by the 
AFL-CIO itself, as distinguished from organizations affiliated 
with it. If any violation of this rule comes to your attention 
it will be appreciated if you will call it to the attention of this 


“For your information, the AFL-CIO seal is registered with 
the,Commissioner of Patents as a collective mark and no use 
of it on publications not issued by the AFL-CIO itself is per- 
mitted. The official seals of the former AFL and CIO are 
likewise registered with the Commissioner of Patents, and no 


and local central bodies, and 


rule that no use is to be made 
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:: Deprived of Free Speech:, ‘ ‘ ‘ Schulz Admits 
tj P 
1 Rubber | Rockers ‘Asli Court | lan to Shift - 
A . R F Laundry Local 
{lo Upset O'Sullivan Ruling | es aie 
= pended president of an AFL-CIO 
© The Rubber Workers has accused the National Labor Relations Board of depriving trade unionists Laundry and Dry Cleaning Intl, 
"ff their rights to picket and free speech when, it ordered an end to picketing and boycotting of the Union local here, admitted under 
uet, B.cab-operated O’Sullivan Rubber Corp., Winchester, Va. oath that he met secretly with E. C. ~ 
pers The charge was-contained in a petition filed with the U.S. Court of ‘Appeals in Richmond, Va., (‘Jimmy”) — patna secre= 
— ssking for review and reversal of the NLRB order. It came in a cross petition to’ an earlier labor ae Wakes; sa pte aes seen be 
rd > . . * A 
ch.) ee Sg: eee pb ny a8 board’s order would bar the | nationwide consumer. boycott ac- Teamsters to discuss disaffiliation of 
4.2 Boourt order backing up the NLRB’s| United Rubberworker, the un- | tivity against the company, eT Ee ALD aie 
ie firective. ‘ heals: sbwepeg ety Samy: ORE eas eager one * aa eee " othe diiclonure came as the Wis- 
3 articles or su porting the | product as “America’s No. 
pat. Re yea fax cone te O'Sullivan alan ° Heel,” will continue while the consin State Labor Board was pre- 
bill the .court, would take away the} “The ILPA,” the resolution said,| ¢ase is in the court, the union aes. — oa elec- 
bor ynion’s right to publicize and dis-| “cannot permit any attempt té sup-| @mnounced. . Ki boa de prog ’ patel 
fo sminate its views through its own| press freedom of speech and free-| The URW, cotitendihe that both unions they want to re ran ose Melia 
a publication. dom of the press . . . tO0 gO UND-|the picketing and boycott activities ; ef Eee  Schul P ‘ . 
at re : ” ° - d ulz was suspended by a mem- 
sae This position was sustained by } challenged. . |are protected by the free speech CARDINAL with a union car bership meeting of his local, which 
ood § tepresentatives of some 300 un- It added that the URW has “a|/amendment to the Constitution,}is Archbishop Richard J. Cush- unanimously nullified the attempt 
jon. publications attending the | perfect right to continue to speak, | said in its brief of exceptions filed ing of Boston, just named alto jead the local back ' itito ae 
annual convention of the Intl. | to write and to publish freely such | with the court: ; prince of the Catholic Church by | ranks of the union ousted from po 
M~ (Labor Press Association im | statements as they deem fit to make| «The trial examiner's recommen- Pope John XXHI. He was a|AFL-ClO for failure to clean u 
nal. J Washington, who adopted a res- | regarding the continuance of 'a 1a-| dation, if accepted, would have the | member of Street, Electric Rail-|corruption. Suspended with him 
its olution charging the NLRB with | bor-managerhent controversy.” _| effect of denying the international Cin te Shaan Colich Rimaloves | teas Sec Treas Mildred Seefeld: 
ree Bj trespassing on freedom of the Picketing of the plant by | union and the striking employes Die eis wait ‘es proy The aduilesion that he had om 
see Bf press. The labor editors said the |! URW Local 511 and the union’s | the right to seek their reinstate- Iv. 907 while working as a with James, central figure in 2 
re- d a ment in jobs they consider, with| blacksmith on the old Boston poheey angen Maccxsrigeths vic tie Nig 
= (New Hearings Set reson, rightfully theirs Een headed by ‘Sen. Paul Douglas 
ot 8: od “It would deprivé the interna-|__ _ : (D-IL), came in preliminary Su- 
* y ens tional union of the right to protect NYU Students perior Court hearings on the lo- 
ine f K. h [ e r : D l S ul te the standards it has obtained for , cal’s application to regain all 
7 rt. Oo Pp its members in other plants in Ai d S ik property and assets of the union 
* y : P which it is the. bargaining ‘repre- 1 tri ers from Schulz and Mrs. Seefeld. 
ab- The National Labor Relations Board has ordered new hearings weatetive. . The Douglas committee contend- 
m Bin the four-year-old strike of Auto Workers Local 833 against the “It would deprive the ‘oniuiilhias End Dispute ed that James engaged in a con- 
_Junion-busting Kohler Co. of Sheboygan, Wis. ) of the international and striking i. spiracy to siphon nearly $1 million 
RK By a 3-to-2 vote, the board remanded the case to its Chicago | employes of their right as citizens] | New York—Striking employes of|from the Laundry Workers” wel- 
inu- Fregional office to place in the testimony—already 40,000 pages long |to peaceably assemble and protest three cafeterias operated by New| fare fund. He faces trial Jan. 17, 
fess» Bf _the record of the McClellan spe-?—— . acts which they consider an in-| York University returned to work 1959, on a federal indictment 
port ial Senate committee hearings in|Tuled the company was guilty of | justice.” after the university agreed to dis- charging him with income tax eva- 
SINS Bihe dispute. some of the charges of unfair la- The 400 members of URW Lo-|CUSS grievances, wages and work- | sion. 
this Sitting in the new hearings will|bor practices filed by the union. | 42) 511 ‘struck O'Sullivan May 13, | i298 conditions with their union. Schulz testified he held his clan- 
be Trial Examiner George A.|The union, the company and the 1956, after the company refused The 35 workers had walked out destine meeting with James in Ken- 
Downing, who- in October 1947|NLRB general counsel all filed ex-| +, consider’a fair and reasonable |i? Protest against the university’s|osha on Aug. 26 and that he had a 
; ceptions. h contract in pre-strike negotiations. erie aud ee ane are Subsequent: meeting in the same 
Appeals for the re - hearing ee F wit eteria Employes Loc »]/rendezvous with Pres. Ralph T., 
Van Arsdale to Get way ted first by the union and 5 pariah wien apenas Hotel and Réseakesee Workers. |Fagan of the expelled aoe and 
. > later by Kohler. In ordering the j ? A handful of students took jobs} Mayer Goldberg, LWIU counsel. 
on. [Deborah Aw ard aiaie ot ee the board specifi. | After the err a as strikebreakers, but the ‘alen re- ‘A month aby he admitted, he 
by F Browns Mills, N. J —Harry Van| cally directed examination of the |°'S ‘ee evgaie mgelages oo ports that the majority actively] and Mrs. Seefeld signed an agree- 
bee Arsdale, Jr., will be presented with| testimony of witnesses before the of the wees ennedl — ae} ee supported the strike with a boy-| ment_with Fagan and Goldberg 
7 the 1958 Humanitarian Award of| Senate hearing “which may be | P@?Y petition in May 2721s Ene | cott of the cafeterias and with peti-| to arrange the disaffiliation in re- 
Os . . : . . * NLRB conducted a decertification } © 
the Deborah Sanatorium and Hos-| inconsistent with their testimony es ee : tions. turn for $10,000 to pay “legal 
wea i i ial dinner on| during the hearing before the election in which, under the Tatt- Local 302 Pres. Joseph Fox said| fees.” Under questioning, he con- 
959, ital at a testimonia iy Ree ti gatas -|Hartley Act, the strikers were , P . q Se me en 
Dir. Dec. 4 at New York’s Commodore | trial examiner, ; barred from voting. With, only the settlement resulted from the| ceded that two Teamster officials 
last y Ute! . In his original findings,, Down- strikebreakers having the right to|J0mt efforts of Pres. Harry Van| also were present. 

Van Arsdale, president of the|ing recommended that the com- ballot, the union was decertified | 4*Sdale of the Central Trades and| He identified them as Alois Mil- 
ates |New York Central Trades and|pany be found guilty of unfair la- ae ¢ 288-to-5 diaeia Labor Council; Sec.-Treas. Morris | ler, Teamsters’ Central States Con- 
ot a Labor Council and business mana-|bor practices because of its grant- y , Iushewitz of the City CIO Council, | ference official, and Gilbert Kelly, 
ner, §&t Of Local 3, Brotherhood of |ing of two wage increases without} URW Pres. L. S. Buckmaster and New York’s Deputy Labor|who he said was “on leave” from 
for Electrical Workers, follows Pres. | previously advising the union. said the NLRB ruling reaffirms Commissioner James McFadden.| the Teamsters’ to “administer” the 
ides § Valter Reuther of the Auto Work-| Downing also recommended that | the previous erroneous rulings the | They met with NYU Pres. Carroll | affairs of an old Laundry Workers’ 
sas, fs and Set.-Treas. William F.|the company be directed to bar- board has made since it became¢|Newsome and’ worked out the|local which was to be reactivated 
Ar- | Xhnitzler of the AFL-CIO as re-| gain in good faith with the union, “dominated by those who would| agreement which was ratified by| after the “shift” from the AFL-CIO 

cipient of the Deborah award. to furnish it with wage data it had| deny workers on strikes fair and] the union members. was accomplished. 
will Proceeds of the testimonial din-| asked, and to reinstate = the -” oo. ee He ssarene se 
_ [ner will benefit the free, non-sec-|of the walkout 32 of strikers|that the boar ) SORE A t U W Ik O t 
a terian a center in its current | the UAW claimed were unlawfully | “National Big Business Relations Uu oO nion ' a * Uu 
————— aa In Studebaker Dispute 
Detroit—More than 6,200 members of the Auto Workers walked 
off the job at Studebaker-Packard assembly plants at midnight Nov. 
23 in an effort to win a new contract with the last of the nation’s 
T auto manufacturers. 
~ _J. B. Hill, assistant director of the UAW’s Studebaker-Packard 
i Diy., said the union was seeking 
, the same non-inflationary three- b a 7 _— settled 
year package won earlier from the | 2"! walkouts at plants of two auto- 
6 industry's “Big Three”—General mobile parts suppliers and struck 
Ss s| Motors, Ford and Chrysler. two others, Settlements - were 
d 4 PENG FS POR reached on contracts for 13,500 
. sumption of talks between the nsctegge Ae 2c rey Pena 
“s ei ants, r 
d UAW and Studebaker when the! 350 yaw? member at the Bohs 
, AFL-CIO News went to press. — | Ajyminum Co. in Detroit. The 
J . Some 6,500 UAW members | walkouts involved 2,800 at the 
J were set to strike Mack Truck | Bower Roller Bearing Co., and 
s Co. plants in five cities on Nov. | 2.000 at the Detroit plant of Auto- 
28 if agreement on a new cOn- || ite Co. t 
il tract is not reached by that date. In the agricultural implement 
e A strike of 3,500 production} field, no early settlements ap- 
e workers at five plants of Ex-Cello| peared in prospect in strikes of 
ee Corp. in Michigan and Ohio en-| 46,000 UAW members at the 
: % Soret its sixth week with no settle-| Intl Harvester Co., and 20,000 
7 i ment in sight. Management rep-| at the Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
‘i resentatives, who three years ago| Talks in the three-week-old Har- 
e i |signed the company’s first national| vester dispute were recessed 
h}> : contract with the UAW, this year| until Dec. 1. 
eT insisted on a return to local con-|. Contract talks with Allis-Chalm- 
‘ SPECIAL BRIEFING on the Navy’ s Polaris missile program was given labor Vepcediuratives at the | tracts. The company ‘has refused] ers- also were in recess over the 
e Pentagon. Shown at the session are, front row, left to right: Albert J. Zack, director of AFL - CIO to hold any negotiations, leading| Phanksgiving holiday weekend. The 
0 Dept. of Public Relations; Vice Adm. E, W. Clexton, chief of the office of naval material; AFL-CIO | the union to file unfair labor prac-| 13,000 UAW members voted over- 

Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler; Rear Adm. W. F. Raborn, director of special projects; J. E. Kucz-| tice charges with the National La-| whelmingly in favor of a strike to 

= bor Relations Board, enforce contract demands. 


ma, Navy Dept. labor relations advisor, and F, K. DeWald, the Navy’s civilian personnel director. 
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| SA Aaa = Tha i eae eee 
The Unending! Battle prttez 


first. fedéral wa NS gic halt UH an eerekte ‘i if 


mininum ir to. $1.25: an hour-and*extension of the safeguards:of| 


the Taw t fiillions of workers ‘nowunprotected. | 


But the howls of anguish arising from. opponents of improvements 3 


in the Fair Labor Standards Act, the prophecies of economic de- 
struction, indicate that in some quarters at least the nation has not 
made much progress over the past 20 years. 


Organized labor, along with consumer organizations, played, a 


major role in the enactment of the 25-cents-an-hour minimum in | 


1938 and fought hard for regulations to abolish sweatshops, home- 
work, child labor and other evils of the industrial world. Yet 
labor had no direct stake in the outcome—most of its members 
éarned, and earn today, above the minimum prescribed by law. 


Labor pushed for enactment of the law, and is campaigning for 
improvements today, because it is dedicated to building a strong. and 
prosperous America, a nation with the necessary~ purchasing power 
to provide full employment and full production. : 


The effectiveness of a minimum wage law in stimulating the eco- 
nomy can be gleaned from the record. With the establishment of the 
original 25-cents-an-hour minimum about 950,000 employes re- 
ceived a wage increase; when the minimum went to 40 cents about 
1.7 million workers gained higher pay; when it rose to 75 cents an- 

other 1.3 million. workers received a pay increase; and when it 
reached $1 an hour in 1955, about 2 million workers were favorably 
affected. : a 
In this 20th anniversary year the labor movement joins with 
all Americans dedicated to progress in hailing the men and women 
who initiated and fought through the first wage and hour law. It 
dedicates itself, also, to as determined a fight for continued im- 
provements. 
_ For the law has proved its worth as a valuable instrument for 
protecting the basic standards of wages, hours and working condi- 
tions of all American workers and thus creating the framework 
for a strong and free nation. ; 


ey 


_A Stronger Labor Press 


HE INTL. LABOR PRESS Association has emerged after three 
§ formative years as a mature and responsible organization of 
labor editors ready to cope with the job on hand—to expand and 
‘increase in effectiveness the hundreds of trade union papers pub- 
lished in America. 


As it went into its convention last week, the. ILPA was faced 
with a difficult problem of relating its standards on advertising to 
the necessities of a labor press dedicated to service of its readers, 


To preserve the integrity of the labor press the convention 
adopted an addition to the ILPA’s excellent Code of Ethics 
barring the acceptance of advertising from firms opposing or- 
ganization of their workers by the AFL-CIO. 


The change will prevent the use of funds from anti-union firms to 
help defray the cost of publishing state and local labor papers. 


Coupled with its new planned program of expanded services to 
its member labor publications, the ILPA is sure to play an ever 
more important role in bringing the story of the trade union move- 
ment to union members and the community at large. 


Ty 
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“,.. Stilla Long Way toGo” 


Freedom of Information at Stake: 


By Arnold Beichman 


United Nations, N. Y.—The United Nations and 
Sec.-Gen. Dag Hammarskjold are in what is un- 
doubtedly the greatest crisis in the organization’s 13- 
year history. At stake is the UN’s future as an in- 
dependent supranational body capable of acting and 
speaking on its own initiative. ; 


Like ‘so many crises in world affairs, this one 
arises from an issue no bigger than a technical re- 
port by a group of so-called “experts” on public re- 
lations appointed by Hammarskjold at the direction 
of the UN General Assembly. The report’s con- 
clusions and underlying philosophy, if effectuated, 
would wipe away- the right of the UN to tell the 
truth without fear or favor and transform it into a 
ventriloquist’s dummy allowed to say only what it 
is directed to say. 


And, as so often is the case at the UN, it was 
left for the Soviet Union to simplify the issues 
which democratic nations here had clouded in 
misty diplomatic language intended to conceal the 
brutal meaning of this special UN report. 


The Soviet delegate to the UN committee deal- 
ing with the report denounced the UN’s Office of 
Public Information for disseminating” information 
“according to American standards and American 
techniques.” He charged that the OPI was an 
“echo of American policies.” He singled out for 
special attack OPI employes as “mainly American 
citizens” for whom there was “no other truth” ex- 
cept that reflecting U.S. foreign policy. 


Sg bitter was the Soviet spokesman’s assault on 
American UN employes that the-U.S. delegate, Al- 
bert F. Bender, demanded that the attack be ruled 
out of order, The U.S. position on the report 
which had been highly ambiguous judging’ by the 
statement of Sen. Bourke Hickenlooper (R-la.), top 
‘American spokesman on the committee, has changed 
as a result of the blunt Soviet attack. 


on in this international organization. The report 


its activities during a crisis. 


What is equally ; unprecedented is the almost 
* unanimous denunciation of this report by free 
world newspapers, the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, UN Correspondents Association, 
the AFL-CIO and American non-governmental 
organizations which support the UN, Even more 
unusual is the fact that Hammarskjold himself 
has on three occasions assailed the report, a posi- 
tion in 4 he -.25 recently joined by Charles 


Malik, ysvscucae Gc che UN General Assembly. 


The report challenged the freedom of the UN to _ 
tell an impartial story to the world about what goes 


recommended that member nations should have the. 
right to prevent the UN from broadcasting news of . 


Reds’ Attack Serves to Clarify 
Hamstringing of UN Publicity 


_Neyertheless, the report. was approved by the 
British and French governments atid smaller coun< 
tries in what is regarded as a direct attack.on Ham- 
marskjold personally. 

Newspaper correspondents characterized it as 
“Jegalized jamming of information,” “a mixture of 
news censorship and propaganda,” “slanted press 
agentry,” “a Goebbels propaganda machine” and as 
“inconsistent with the spirit of the UN Charter.” 

Disturbing in this fight against the “expert” re- 
port was the curiously gentle evaluation of its con- 
tents by the American delegation. Even though 
the official U.S, statement can be interpreted as 
opposing the report, Hickenlooper originally told 

-the UN committee ‘that “if” the report meant 

member nations could veto UN radio programs 

_or “if” the UN were to be restricted to working 
‘with governments and selected organizations, the 

U.S. would oppese it. It was difficult to see why 

the “if” was raised since the report either Means 

what it says or it doesn’t and if its meaning is 
cloudy, some clarification of the controversial rec- 
ommendations should be sought. 

However, the Soviet interpretation was- that the 
report meant that member nations could veto what 
they pleased and that the UN had better pay heed 
or else. This frankness forced the U.S. position to 
switch, . fee 

Debate has ended and the UN Budget Committee 
will either endorse, reject or weasel on the report. 
Then the committee recommendation goes to the 
General Assembly for a final yote. Should the res 
port be approved it would, in: the opinion of ob- 
servers, encroach upon the ever-narrowing area of 
freedom of information and communication in the 
free world. 


“I hope you don’t mind, B. J., but the board 
is crabbing about my expense account.” 
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Morgan Wiee: ate Varied 


Medical Quack Cops Need Help WASH 


“This column is excerpted from the nightly 
bveodcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at7 p.m., EST.) - 


HE’ SECRETARY of Health, Education and 
“Welfare, Arthur S.-Flemming, told a news con- 
ference recently that there has been a “disturbing 
increase” in a racket involving false claims for a 


big variety of vitamins, minerals and other food 


supplements. . ~ 
Ten million Americans 
are spending -an annual 
average of $50 apiece for 
_such items as royal™bee 
jelly, alfalfa, seaweed, 
wheat germ, ground raw 
bones, carrot juice, garlic 
and volcanic ash in nos= 
trums guaranteed to do 
everything from clearing 
complexions to curing 
. = cancer and providing pep, 
rig vitality and sex drive. 
_ Morgan The Food and Drug 
Administration, the American Medical Association 
and the Better Business Bureau have joined forces 
to combat what Flemming called the ‘most wide- 
spread and expensive form of medical quackery in 
the country today.” . 
He emphasized that the food industry as a whole 
is doing a good job of providing more wholesome 
and nutritious products. But great harm is being 


Vandercook Says: 


done by unscrupulous houses merchandising vita- 
mins and mineral compounds as cure-alls instead of 
purveying them for their proper: value in diet and 
preventive medicine. ‘ 

As an example, Flemming cited the current pro- 
motion of cosmetic products containing so-called 
“coyal jelly” for restoration of youth, beauty and 
vitality and countering old age. “Royal jelly,” the 


secretary explained, “is the special food prepared and 
‘given by worker bees to those whom they select to be- 


come queens. The queen bee lives much longer than 
the worker bees, grows several times larger and is 
able to lay millions of fertile eggs. 

“For bees, royal jelly is indeed a miracle food, but 
it has no practical value for humans as a food, drug 
or cosmetic. The claims made for it are groundless.” 


THE LIST OF SUCCESSFUL Food and Drug 
Administration actions was impressive. The real news 
was not in Flemming’s prettily prepared handout but 
in questioning which developed that the FDA. is so 
shorthanded that only about a third or even a quar- 
ter of such violations are actually detected. 

More than three years ago, in June 1955, a citi- 


‘zens advisory committee recommended a three-to- 


four-fold expansion of FDA personnel and facilities 


- to cope with the growing problem of protecting pub- 


lic health, The. committee found, after a careful 
study, that despite the increase of FDA’s responsi- 
bilities it had fewer agents to enforce the law in 1955 
than it had in 1941. There was one enforcement 
officer for every 160,000 of population in 1941, one 
for every 200,000 in 1955. and that was three years 
ago. 


Three-Way Split In Congress > 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


MONG SENIOR DEMOCRATS in both houses 
of Congress there exists a small group of con- 
servative southerners who admittedly—but more and 
more defensively—are in love only with the past. 
But, in their hearts, there’s not one of them who is 
not privately aware that now, that love must go for- 
ever unrequited. The rest 
of America once more has 
’ shown that it looks for- 
ward and not backward. 
The immediate prob- 
lem of that reactionary 
group will be whether it 
will remain in the Demo- 
cratic party or whether it 


party of its own. All the 
betting is against their 
taking that last defiant ac- 
; tion for the most practical 
of reasons. The South’s elder Congressmen, if they 
change their party label, would lose all the senior- 
ity they now possess. The chairmanships of all com- 
mittees would then devolve into_the hands of their 
most bitter opponents—the liberal Democrats. 

Next, comes a larger and more influential group 
of moderate, middle-of-the-roaders in the Demo- 
cratic ranks. 
loageship of Sen, Lyndon Johnson—have already 


Vanderceok 


will form a new, splinter - 


They—under the able and energetic _ is still a vital issue. Should we not, at long last, take |: 


made it clear that their hope is to administer to the 


. United States pretty much the same prescription as 


before, to pursue a somewhat more liberal social and 
financial policy than that which is vaguely associated 
with the name of Dwight D. Eisenhower, but to 
avoid any marked swerves either to left or right; in 
short, to offend almost no one; to please, if it is 
possible, almost everyone. 

That program for the future, some observers think, 
comes so close to being a carbon copy of the Eisen- 
hower Modern Republican program of the years 
just past that it_might once more spell political sui- 
cide. ... U.S. voters might, in 1960, prove just as 
impatient with a take-it-easy government by a Demo- 
cratic legislature as they have with an indolent, do- 
nothing Republican Administration. 

THE POSITION of the third group in the next 
Congress is harder to define. That’s the liberal, prog- 
ressive group, whose numbers have been so greatly 
amplified by the last election. ... That’s the party- 
within-a-party of Paul Douglas, of Hubert Humphrey, 
of William Proxmire, and of a dozen newcomers 
whose liberal valor under fire has yet to be tested. 
That test promises to come soon. It has been prom- 
ised that when the Senate convenes on January 7th, 
the Democratic liberals will move at once to change 


the Senate rules so as to eliminate the. weapon of 
the filibuster. 


What will be primarily at issue will be the possi- : 


bility—or the impossibility—of effective congres- 


sional action in support of civil rights. It will be an] 
exhilarating fight. It will not be an-easy one. But al’ 


major battle will-be waged on what—oddly enough— 


the Constitution seriously? 


Pasternak Attacks Tear Away 
Pretense of Soviet ‘Freedom’ 


HE INTL. CONFEDERATION of Free Trade 

Unions has condemned the campaign of intimida- 
tion against Boris Pasternak, the Russian novelist, 
as one which has “rarely been equalled in violence 
even in the dark annals of Soviet suppression of in- 
dividual freedom and human rights.” 

Text of the statement, published as an editorial in 
the ICFTU*monthly magazine, Free Labour World: 

“KHRUSHCHEY HAS DONE IT‘AGAIN! With 
cynical contempt for the tongue-tied embarrassment 
of his handful of faithful:followers in the free world, 
he has let loose a campaign of intimidation against 
the novelist Boris Pasternak such as has rarely been 
equalled in violence even in the dark annals of 
Soviet suppression of individual freedom and human 
rights. 

“What was the crime committed by this unfortu- 
nate Soviet writer? Not so much that he wrote a 
book which was mildly and incidentally critical of the 
Soviet way of life, for that he had been punished 
already by the ban placed on “the publication of his 
book, ‘Dr. Zhivago,’ in the USSR over two years 
ago. What aroused the fury of the Kremlin bureau- 
crats was his acceptance of the Nobel Prize as a 
mark of international recognitiog of the high literary 
standing of this novel. 

“The hate campaign against Pasternak has been 


_ suppression of freedom under Stalin. 


orchestrated with all the ear-splitting background}: 
of heavy brass usually reserved for the more notor-|! 
of the free]: 


ious ‘warmongers’ or ‘social-traitors’ 
world. The writers’ union has expelled him—which 
means he cannot earn. his living as a writer in the 
USSR; the razor boys of the Communist Youth 
League are howling for his .blood; the newspapers 
are full of violent denunciations of his book from 
thousands of indignant Soviet citizens who have 
admittedly never read it. 

“*PEOPLE HAD TO BE CURED by every form 
of terrorism of the habit of thinking and judging 


for themselves, and forced to see what did not exist, 


to assert the opposite of what their eyes told them.’ 
That is how Pasternak described in a nutshell the 
He has not 
had to wait long to see that it is again the aim of 
Soviet cultural policy under Khrushchev. 

“To Pasternak our sympathy goés out as to a brave 
man who has risked all for the sake of his convic- 
tions and integrity as a writer. To Khrushchev we are 
grateful at least for\ this: he has done a fine’ job of 
work in again exposing the true nature ,of Soviet 
dictatorship for all to see. It is to be hoped that the 
_lesson will be noted by those who still believe— 
* in UNESCO for example—that it is possible to have 
even cultural relations with men of this kidney.” 


\ 


THE RANKING REPUBLICAN on the Senate Labor Comite 
tee next year will be Sen. Barry Goldwater, re-elected from Arizona. — 
If Republican liberals are hoping to demonstrate changes following __ 
the party national debacle, they could do worse than to insist that the 
GOP’s membership on the Senate and House labor committee 
represent a different approach than the anti-union attitude offered by 
Goldwater, 
Goldwater said in>a pint tleckie television interview that he 
expected to be able to work amiably with Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell in sponsoring an Administration version of the Kennedy- 
Ives bill: Opinion on this may be reserved pending the introduction 
of the legislation, but the power of hostile anti-union Republicans on 
the Senate’and House labor units oeely creates problems for any 
Republican administration. — \ 

* * * : 

‘OF THE THREE Republicans left on the Senate group by the 
election, only Sen. Cooper of Kentucky has done his homework on 
the nature of the problems of workers in an industrial society. 

Sen. Allott of Colorado is always the member who asks the ques- 
tions on pending legislation—whether minimum wages or a bill to. 
protect the interest of workers in welfare plans—that arise obviously 
from employer groups whose whole purpose is to kill the legislation 
or at least write themselves out of coverage. 


Goldwater himself after six years on the “comimittee has re- 
peatedly shown in the McClellan hearings that he is uninformed 
about the philosophy and details of the Taft-Hartley Act and lack- 

_ing knowledge of the manner in which it is administered. 


On the House side, Republicans have not had since the departure 
of Rep. Samuel McConnell of Pennsylvania, who resigned in 1957, 
a ranking member Who has worked at his job. 

The top GOP member last year was the now-retired Rep. Ralph 
Gwinn of New York, a kind of self-winding transmission belt for the 
preposterous propaganda of the Committee for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment who has devoted himself otherwise to making repititious 
speeches for various By-Dy- night —— front groups. 


THERE IS NO CONSTITUTIONAL amendment that requires 
Republicans with responsibility in the labor field to be dilettantes or 
ax-grinders for some dearly-cherished but unfounded personal pre- 
sumptions about what union workers think. @ - 


Republicans shared in the penetrating investigations of the reali- 
ties of industrial life that led to the-Clayton Act. A Republican 
‘Administration helped frame the first Railway Labor Act that 
placed final reliance on collective bargaining. Sen. Robert 
M. LaFollette, Jr., Republican, headed the investigation that ex- 
posed industrial feudalism in the °30s. 


The late Sen. Taft, indeed, showed how a true conservative could 
make himself a master of both the theory and practice of collective 
bargaining and the laws which regulate it. Neither in committee 
nor in floor debate could anyone catch Taft uninformed. Further- 
more, he understood the collective bargaining process and his con- 
servatism gave him unsurpassed respect for the concept of freedom 
of contract—even when its application worked to the benefit of 
employes as well as managers. The tradition is not one which 
liberal Republicans should let their party reject. 


ORGANIZED LABOR, which played a major role in the adoption 
by the United Nations of the Universal Declaration on Human Rights - 
10 years ago, will help mark the anniversary on Dec. 10. The Intl, 


Confederation of Free Trade Minions is F promoting the celebration 


4 a the free world, 
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Fight. on Rail Union Shop Pacts| 
Due for High Court Showdown! 


The U.S. OEE Court will be asked to rule on the ate en of union a apiccimesi 
under the Railway Labor Act if a part of the dues collected by the union is used for — and 


political activities. 


- By Dave Perlman 


Two cases now moving up through lower courts are expected to provide the test of whether union 
shop agreements can in effect be invalidated By exempting from their requirements any employe who 


.disagrtes with the union’s legisla-®— 
tive goals or political philosophy. 

While the test cases apply only 
to union shop agreements negoti- 
ated under the Railway Labor Act, 
the principles involved are gener- 


_ally agreed to apply to all union 


shop contracts. 


Most publicized and most far- 
reaching of the current legal 
challenges te the union shop is 
the Looper case in Georgia, 
brought against 15 standard rail- 

Six Southern Railway employes, 
aided by employer groups, said 
they disagree with the legislative 
and political activities of their un- 
ions and therefore shouldn’t have 
to support these activities with 
their dues money. They were rep- 
resented by one of Georgia’s lead- 
ing attorneys, a former president 


of the American Bar Association, 
E. Smythe Gambrell. 

Judge O. L. Long of Macon, 
Ga., upheld their claim and agreed 
to issue an injunction barring en- 
forcement of the union shop. 

He said it was unconstitutional 
for unions to use dues money “to 
propagate political and economic 
doctrines and to promote legisla- 
tive programs” to which the em- 
ployes who brought the sanity are 
opposed. : 

A similar case is sending be- 
‘fore the North Carolina Su- 
preme Court on appeal from a 
lower court ruling that employes 
under a railroad union shop con- 
tract could only be required to 
pay dues in such amount as the 
‘unions could prove in court 
were “reasonably necessary and 


related to collective bargaining.” 


Court Voids NLRB 
Ban on Hotel Cases 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tention. Labor lawyers predicted 
this could open up board deci- 
sions to some degree of direct 

_ court review. 

They also forecast action by the 
NLRB, in the near future, to de- 
vise some standards for H®tel cases 
which it will handle, probably based 

The hotel case dates back to the 
union’s now-famous “Battle of the 


’ Beach” in 1955, when it launched 


organizing activities among em- 
ployes of Miami Beach hotels. The 
NLRB regional office turned down 
a union petition for representation 
elections at 22 hotels employing 
nearly 10,000 workers. Under its 
exclusion doctrine, the board also 
refused to consider unfair labor 
practice charges filed by the union. 

The dispute dragged on for two 
years, during which the interna- 
tional estimated it spent $2 million 
on the organizing campaign. In 
January 1957 some of the hotels 
capitulated and signed. a master 
contract with Local 255. But a 
number of others remain unorgan- 
ized. They are now expected to be 
among the prime targets of the re- 
newed organizing driye. 


Industrywide Pay Hike 


Miller hailed the Supreme 
Court decision as “a major ad- 
vance in this nation’s labor rela- 
tions.” He announced, that he 
would call a meeting of the 
union’s general executive board 
early in January “to work out a 
nationwide program of organi- 
zation in the hotél industry.” 

“In dozens of cities,’ he con- 
tinued, “hotel employes have been 
pleading for organization. Until 
now confusion between federal and 
state authority has made it almost 


impossible to nail down~ collective 


bargaining rights in hotels.” 


With the industry now removed 
from the “no-man’s land” where it 
was subject to neither state nor fed- 
eral labor board supervision, Miller 
said, the union is preparing plans 
at its Cincinnati, O., headquarters 
“for processing as rapidly as we can 
petitions for NLRB elections in all 
parts of the country.” 

“I believe it is not too much to 
predict,” he said, “that the unlock- 
ing of this door by the court will 
mean a growth of 250,000 to 300,- 
000 in our union’s membership dur- 
ing the next few years. 


Aim. of Textile Union 


New York—tThe Textile Workers of America has announced an 
industrywide campaign for a general wage increase during 1959. 

No specific wage target was set at the TWUA’s executive council 
session here, but the council noted that productivity in the industry 
has gone up 18 percent since the last general wage increases in 


October 1956. 


During the same period, iit 
pointed out, the cost of living has 
risen more than 5. percent. 

_ While textile workers were _ 
suffering a loss of purchasing 

power and a reduced standard 

of tiving, wage increases ranging 

from 23 to 34 cents an hour 

were being negotiated = other 

major industries. - 

Quoting the president of . the 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute as 
saying the textile industry’s “finan- 
cial strength has never been great- 


er,” the TWUA criticized mill own- 


ers for failing “to raise the wages 
of employes, either on the basis of 
the increase in the cost of living or 
as compensation for increased pro- 
ductivity.” 

In seeking to “break the freeze 
on wages,” the TWUA acted in 
behalf of the unorganized major- 


ity of low-paid textile workers as 
well as the unionized segment of 
the industry. The wage pattern 
set in union contracts is often fol- 
lowed by non-union mills. 

The first step in the union’s 
bargaining program will come in 


_ February when delegates repre- 


senting 65,000 organized work- 
ers in northern .cotton, rayon 
and wool mills meet to prepare 
proposals for improvements in 
contracts expiring on Apr. 15. 

During its week-long meeting, 
the TWUA council called for an 
increase in the federal minimum 
wage to $1.25 an hour and exten- 
sion of coverage. It labeled the 
present $1 minimum “inadequate 
and obsolete in face of the con- 
stantly - increasing cost of living, 
the nation’s steadily-rising general 
wage level, and the productivity of 
our economy.” 


Regardless of the state courts’ 
decisions, the issue is expected to 
go before the U.S. Supreme Court 
on appeal by the losing parties. 

Most observers thought the un- 
ion shop. issue had been. firmly de- 
cided in the Hanson Case in 1956, 
when the Supreme. Court upheld 
the constitutionality of the uniop 
shop provision of the Railway La- 
bor Act—even in states which 
banned the union shop under Sec. 
14b of the Taft-Hartley Act. In 
that case, the Supreme Court de- 
clared: 

“Qne would have to be blind 
to history to assert that trade 
unionism did not enhance and 

’ strengthen the right to work.” 

Attorneys for the groups which 
are now challenging the union 
shop agreements claim the Hanson 
decision dealt merely’ with the ob- 
ligation of employes to pay dues 
to finance the collective bargaining 
procedures from which they derive 
benefits. They pin their hopes on 
a paragraph in the decision which 
said the ruling did not necessarily 
apply if dues are used “as a cover 
for forcing ideological conform- 
ity.” - 

Leading union attorneys consid- 
er this a far-fetched interpretation 
of the court’s intent. They say the 
language applies to the right of 
members freely to voice their own 
political beliefs and not as a limi- 
tation on activities carried on by 
the union as a whole. 

They point out that evidence 
dealing with the use of union 
funds for legislative purposes 
~was in the record of the Hanson 
case and charge that the current 
suits are being carried on for 
“harassment” purposes. 

To speed court action on the 
pending cases, the railway unions 
have freely stipuiated that a por- 
tion of the dues money is used for 
legislative purposes and in politi- 
cal education programs. 


RALPH WRIGHT 


Labor Reports 
On Work With 
Handicapped 


Indianapolis—Labor is backing 
up its policy statements on aid to 
the physically. handicapped with 
action at local, state and national 
‘levels, AFL-CIO: Legislative Rep. 
Walter J. Mason told a regional 
meeting of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped here. 

Reporting on a survey of affi- 
liated unions and céntral bodies, 
Mason cited union contributions of 
labor and money to build and re- 
pair training centers in many areas, 
and trade union participation in 
private and public organizations 
aiding the handicapped. 

He said the AFL-CIO’s program 
calls for: 

e Expansion of existing ‘facili- 
ties for rehabilitation and creation 
of new facilities wherever needed. 

_@ Increased employment -oppor- 
tunity through collective- bargain- 
ing agreements and union-manage- 
ment cooperation. 

e Formation of union-manage- 
ment committees at the plant level 
“to consider all problems arising 
in employment, re-employment and 
transfer of impaired workers.” 

e Active participation in com- 
munity activities and programs for 
training and placement. 

e Extension of “second injury 
fund” legislation to all states. 


Bethlehem -Youngstown 
Merger Killed by Court 


New York—The proposed merger of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has been prohibited by 
Judge Edward Weinfeld in Federal District Court on the ground 
that it would probably violate the Clayton Anti-Trust Act, substan- 


The court ordered the Justice 
Dept. to file a decree for his signa- 
ture within 10 days. Before he 
signs it there can be argument by 
opposing counsel. After he signs, 
the companies have 60 days to ap- 
peal. 


The merger involved the absorp- 


tion of Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
by Bethlehem, second largest of 
the nation’s basic steel producers. 
It was first proposed in 1930 and 
was blocked in the courts by a 
suit brought by Cyrus W. Eaton, 
Cleveland financier who had a 
heavy investment in Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube. It was’ revived in 
1954 and formally presented in 
1956, with the government immedi- 
ately filing suit to block it. 

The trial was held last spring. 
Judge Weinfeld’s decision was ac- 
companied by an 88-page opinion 
which detailed his reasoning, and 
199 pages of findings of fact and 
conclusions of law. 

He held the merger would 
violate the law in the industry as 
a whole, considering the United 
States as one market, and in 
various areas and states consid- 
ered as regional markets. He 
also concluded it would elimi- 


_|tially lessen competition and tend toward monopoly. 


nate competition in -substantial 
markets .for specific products, 
and would substantially increase 
concentration among the largest 
producers in the industry. 

The court rejected the compa- 
nies’ arguments that only through 
a merger could they effectively 
compete with the U.S, Steel Corp. 

The benefits they held out as 
the fruits of a merger, Judge 
Weinfeld said, “failed to offset 
the substantial lessening of com- 
petition” which he construed as~ 
a violation of Sec. 7 of the 
Clayton Act. The section is con- 
cerned with mergers and com- 
petition. . 

“The simple test under Sec. 7,” 
he pointed out, “is whether the 
merger may substantially lessen 
competition in any line of com- 
merce in any section of the coun- 
try.” 

If the merger were authorized, 
the court continued, the approval 
would carry an “incipient threat” 
to touch off a “chain reaction” of 
mergers between other companies 
in the steel industry intent on com- 
peting’ more effectively with US. 
Steel and Bethichem. 


Wright Named 


ILO Director “. 
In Washi ei 


Ralph Wright, labor counselor in 
the Washington office of the Intl. 
Labor Organization, has been 
‘named director effective Jan. 1. 


of the Typographical Union; he is 
the first’ American with a labor 
background to be appointed head 
of the ILO’s branch office in = 
country. 

Wright, who is 55, served as as- 
sistant secretary of labor in the Tru- 
man cabinet from 1948 to 1953, 


worked as a printer from 1920 to 
1936, when he became an ITU: 
representative. From 1944 to 1948 
he was executive secretary of the 


Council. 

The. ILO also announced the ap- 
pointment of David © Blanchard, 
since 1947 a staff member special- 
izing in maritime problems, as 


effective later in 1959. 


Union Plans 
Rental Project 
In Milwaukee 


A $2 million rental housing proj- 
ect for middle-income families will 
be built in Milwaukee under the 
sponsorship of the State, County 
and Municipal Employes, 

The union’s executive board 
has approved plans for construc- 
tion of 220 two-story, garden- - 
type units. Priority in occupancy 
will be given families displaced 
by urban renewal programs or 
other government activities, such 
as road construction. 

The SCME will finance the 
project under Sec. 221 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, which allows 
a non-profit organization to bor- 
row from a private lender with the 
FHA guaranteeing 100 percent of 
the loan. 

The union launched the pro- 
gram, Pres. Arnold Zander de- 
clared, “to make a civic contribu- 
tion to Milwaukee’s development 
as a better place to live.” 

Zander said the union expects 
the 40-acre project to serve as a 
focal point of research into the 
human problems involved in re- 
location of families, as well as 
the housing design best fitted te 
their needs. 

Maximum rentals allowed under 
FHA and Milwaukee regulations 
range from $77 a month for a one- 
bedroom unit to $93.50: for three 
bedrooms, including utilities. The 
union hopes to be able to rent the 
apartments for less than the maxi- 
mum. : 


LaborAids Farmer, 
Wheat Raisers Told 


Spokane, Wash.—City workers 
and farmers must cooperate to pro- 
tect each other’s standard of living, 
AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew 
J. Biemiller told a wheat growers 
convention here. 

Biemiller charged Agriculture 
Sec. Ezra Taft Benson with trying 
“to drive a wedge between the farm- 
er and the city worker, to make one 
distrust the other as part of a great 
political scheme to weaken the 
strength of both.” 

Citing labor’s legislative support‘ 
for farm cooperatives, rural electri- 
fication, crop insurance, price sup-' 
ports and farmer coverage under so- 
cial security, Biemiller said unions 
recognize “that full employment for 
workers can only ‘be maintained if 
the farmer is able to purchase the 
products of the nation’s factories.” 

He pledged that the farmer can 


legislation to guarantee him pros- 
perity and a better standard -of 
living. —~ 


A member of New ‘York Local 6 ~ 


when he joined thé ILO staff... .. 
A native of North Carolina, he. 


New York Allied Printing Trades ; 


counselor of the Washington office 


always look to labor for support of 
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Liberals Open Fight: oy! 


| 


New Senators Key 


In Filibuster Fight 


Sixteen newly-elected senators apparently hold the key to: the d 


success of efforts to crack down on Senate filibusters and pave the 
way for passage of new civil rights legislation. 

Leaders of the bipartisan drive to amend Senate Rule 22—which 
requires the affirmative votes of two-thirds of the full membership 
of the upper chamber to close off > 


debate—girded for their fight at the | 
opening session of the 86th Con- 
gress by appealing for the support 
of their new colleagues. 

Senators Paul H. Douglas (D- 
Ill.) and Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D-Minn.) sent letters to the 13> 
Democrati¢ senators-elect, con- 
gratulating them on their vic- | 
tories and asking for their votes 
, to “restore majority rule” to the 
Senate. 

Republican Senators Clifford P. 
Case (N.J.) and Jacob K. Javits 
(N.Y.) applauded the Humphrey- 
Douglas action and predicted that 
the three newly-elected GOP sen- 
ators would join the bipartisan fight. 


Warn on ‘Compromise’ 

The four leaders of the liberal 
drive cautioned against acceptance 
of a reported Southern “compro- 
mise” proposal. 

The anti-filibuster drive, they. de- 
clared, has twin goals: to permit a 
majority of the Senate to reach a 
vote “after full and fair debate,” 
and “to establish the explicit con- 
stitutional right of the Senate in 
each new Congress to determine 
its rules unfettered by the past.” 

They charged that the rumored 
“compromise,” said to be supported 
by Sen, Richard B. Russell (D-Ga.) 
and Majority Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson (D-Tex.), would not only 
leave the filibuster situation “virtu- 
ally unchanged,” but would also 
“tie the hands of future Senates in 
making rule changes.” 

The change reported to be “ac- 
ceptable” to the Southern bloc 


ould permit an end to debate by 
two-thirds of the senators present 
and voting, instead of two-thirds of 
the total Senate roll. The anti- 
filibuster leaders pointed out that 
this is misleading because most of 
the Senate turns out for critical 
votes. ; 

The ‘liberals suggested a rule 
change that would offer two roads 
to cloture. 

e By an affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of those present two 
days after the filing of a petition 
by 16 senators. 

e By a simple majority vote 
of the total Senate 15 days after 
the petition is filed. 

In both .instances,- even after 
cloture was voted,~ each senator 
would be entitled to speak for one 
more hour. Proponents of the anti- 
filibuster move said this would thus 
provide “more than adequate safe- 
guards for full and even prolonged 
debate;” while still permitting a ma- 
jority of the Senate to reach a vote. 


Action Is ‘Essential’ 


The liberal leaders declared: 
“We believe it is essential for 
Congress to proceed promptly to 


the consideration and enactment of 


constructive legislation’ to assist 
compliance with the Supreme 
Court’s desegregation decisions and 
to prevent school and church bomb- 
ings and other denials of equal pro- 
tection of the laws, free from the 
filibuster roadblock. 

“This will be impossible unless 
the Senate first adopts rules that 
will enable it to stop unlimited 
debate.” 


17 Liberal Groups Bar 


Filibuster Compromise 


A group of civic, religious and labor organizations has appealed 


to Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson (D-Tex.) to aban-|. 


don a rumored filibuster “compromise” move, charging such a com- 
promise would “evade and deny” the right of majority rule and 
block meaningful civil rights legislation, 


Officials of 17 organizations ex-®- 
pressed “dismay” at _Johnson’s 
omission of civil rights‘ legislation 
from his 12-point program for the 
next Congress, and at his proposal 
to defer action in this field until 
after the Commission on Civil 
Rights reports in 1959. 

“It would be folly,” they said, 
“to wait a year for recommenda- 
tions of only speculative value 
while confronted with a crisis of 
great urgency.” 

They condemned as “spurious” 
the rumored compromise said to 
be supported both by Johnson and 
Sen. Richard B. Russell (D-Ga.), 
leader of southern efforts to pre- 
vent a major change in the Sen- 
ate rules governing the closing off 
of unlimited «debate. They con- 


’ tended.that, in reality, the “com- 


promise” would “simply use new 
language to freeze the present rule 
and thus condemn civil rights leg- 
islation to the filibuster dungeons.” 

“Action to implement the Su- 
preme Court’s school desegrega- 
tion decisions is long overdue,” 
the 17 leaders said in a letter to 
Johnson. “We are in our fifth 
year since the Supreme Court 
acted and Congress has not 
made a single move to support 
the court. Closed schools in 
Little Rock and Norfolk and 
bombings in dozens of cities de- 
mand congressional as well as 
executive action. The time to 
act on civil rights: legislation is 
now.” 


ca 


Signing the letter on behalf of 
their organizations were: 

Jacob S. Potofsky, president of 
the Clothing Workers; Pres. Thom- 
as J; Lloyd and Sec.-Treas. Patrick 
E. Gorman of the Meat Cutters; 
Patrick M. Malin, executive secre- 
tary of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union; Emma Manning Car- 
ter, president of the American 
Council on Human Rights; Wil- 
liam R. Ming, Jr., chairman of the 
American Veterans Committee. 

Also, Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., vice 
chairman of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action; A. Philip Randolph, 
president of the Sleeping Car Por- 
ters; Hobson R. Revnolds, grand 
director of the Elks; James B. 
Carey, president of the Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers; Shigeo 
Wakamatsu, president, Japanese 
American Citizens League; Roy 
Wilkins, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 


|ment of Colored People. 


Also, Joseph Curran, president 
of the Maritime Union; Max 


Greenberg, president of the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store 
Union; J. Ray Shute, president, 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice; Walter P, Reuther, presi- 
dent of the Auto Workers; the 
committee on civil rights of the 
Steelworkers, and Annalee “Stewart 
of the Women’s Intl, League for 
Peace and Freedom, 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. €., SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1958 


FIFTEEN SWEDISH trade union leaders gathered in the Executive 
Council chamber at the AFL-CIO building with Pres. George Meany 
and Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler to discuss aspects of the 
American trade union movement which they have seen at first hand in 
a trip around the country. The meeting was followed by a luncheon 
in honor of the delegation given by the AFL-CIO. 


Arkansas Labor Asks 
Boost in Jobless Pay 


Little Rock, Ark.—Arkansas labor has called on the legislature 
to enact substantial improvements in the state’s unemployment com- 
pensation law, warning.that if it fails to act next year, organized 
labor will carry the issue to the voters in 1960. 

The demand for jobless pay liberalization was the keystone of a 


far-reaching legislative program‘ 


hammered out at the Arkansas 
State AFL-CIO’s second constitu- 
tional convention here. The resolu- 
tion, unanimously endorsed by the 
delegates, called for raising benefits 
from the present $26 m&ximum to 
two-thirds of the average state wage, 
coupled with an increase in the 
benefit period from 18 to 26 weeks. 

Two years ago, organized labor 
avon improvement in workmen’s 


| compensation when, after the legis- 


lature refused to act, it went to the 
voters with a referendum which 
carried every county in Arkansas. 
This resulted in a boost in benefits 
from the previous maximum of 
$8,000 to the present high of 
$12,500. 

Delegates also approved a res- 
olution calling for passage of an 
adequate minimum wage law, 
pointing to the fact that the only 
minimum pay act now on the 
books—passed in 1915—calls for 
a minimum of $1.45 a day for a 
9-hour day for women. 


Wayne E, Glenn, an international 
representative of the Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, was 
elected president, defeating W. Har- 
old Veazey, business manager for 
the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. The previous president, 
Odell Smith of the Teamsters, did 
not seek re-election. 

Sam T. Selby of the Steelworkers 


$80-a-W eek ‘Boss’ 
Gets No Overtime 


The Labor Dept. has raised 
minimum salary requirements 
for exemption of executive, 
professional and administra- 
tive employes from the over- 
time provisions of the wage- 
hour law. But AFL-CIO staff 
experts said the new mini- 
mums are still “unrealistically 
low.” 

After Feb. 2, a company 
will have to pay “executives” 
at least $80 a week to avoid 
paying them time-and-a-half 
for all hours worked over 40 
in any week. The previous 
minimum was $55. 

On the same date, the mini. 
mum salary requirement for 
exemption of “administrative 
and _ professional employes” 
i be raised from $75 to 

95, 


was elected vice president to suc- 
ceed William C. Demers. Reelected 
were V. H. Williams of the Operat- 
ing Engineers, executive secretary; 
and Charles M. Catton of the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers, 
treasurer, 

The convention approved a pro- 
gram of public education aimed at 
creating the proper climate in which 


to seek repeal of the state’s “right-| - 


to-work” law. 


. Former Goy. Sid McMath of 
Arkansas cautioned the state la- 
bor body not to “join or use your 
influence to further a third party 
movement in the South.” The 
liberal Democrat charged that the 
present movement to “splinter the 
Democratic party had been care- 
fully calculated over a 10-year 
period. - 

Supporters of the third party doc- 
trine, he said, are threatening a 
walkout similar to that which nearly 
tore the party asunder in 1948 “un- 
less the party and its candidates go 
on record as endorsing the doctrine 
of interposition.” 

Of the Little Rock school con- 
troversy, McMath said that public 
schools are “the cornerstone” of 
democracy, adding: “They. should 
not be put in moth balls and closed 
down in a game of huff and puff 
between the state and federal gov- 
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United Fruit | 
Hit By ‘Unions 
On Oualeinnta 


(Continued from Page 1) 
democratic’ needs and aspirations 
of the workers of Latin America, . 
“On the basis of the evidence, 
we charge that the Tropical Ra- 

- dio Co. is playing hand-in-glove 
with Communist agitators in ore 
der to frustrate the workers’ de- 
sire for a decent democratic 
union.” 

The attacks followed an appeal 
for support-for the Guatemalan 
trade unionists by the Inter-Amer-. 
ican Organization~> of Workers 


i|(ORIT), the western hemisphere 


arm of the Intl. Confederation of 


¢|Free Trade Unions. 


In a letter to all affiliates, ORIT 
Assistant Sec. James Bury said that 
for more than a year the company 
“has deliberately and unconstitu- 
tionally refused the right of collec- 
tive bargaining to its employes 
who, over the rigid objections of 
the company, organized a demo- 
cratic union which is officialiv rec- 
ognized by, the Guatemalan gov- 
ernment.” 

. The tactics used, he wrote, in- 

clude the forcing of yellow-dog 

contracts on employes in defi- 
ance of the findings of the La- 
bor Court; use of company 
stooges with known Communist 
backgrounds and sympathies to 
coerce employes to quit the 
union; violation of Guatemalan 
labor codes and disdain for 
court directives; indiscriminate 
firings and threats of reprisals. 

ORIT asked for an _ interna 
tional boycott of Tropical Radio, 
pointing out that the All America 
Cable & Radio Co. has bargained 
with affiliates. of PITI in many 
countries during the past few years 
and has no outstanding conflicts 
with any union at present. 


California Farmers 
Helped Rout ‘Work’ 


San Francisco—Rural and 
small-town voters helped 
send the union-busting “right- 
to-work” proposal to crush- 
ing defeat in California. 

Anti-union groups had 
counted on the rural vote to 
overcome labor’s big - city 
strength. But when the bal- 
lots were tabulated, 54 of the 
state’s 58 counties had re- 
jected R-T-W, including most 
of California’s agricultural 
areas. 

“Right-to-work” carried in 
only Alpine, Lake, Mono and 
Orange counties. The first 
three had a total voting pop- 
ulation of less than 10,000 
and Orange county had 230,- 
000 registered voters. Final 
official figures are expected 
to show R-T-W defeated by 
approximately 970,000 votes. 


ernment.” 


U.S. Unions Face Legal 


Bar In Ship 


Boycott 


New York—Some 2 million American maritime and transport 
workers, facing the possibility of a federal court injunction, plan on 
joining in the four-day free world boycott of ships flying “flaZs of 


convenience” Dec. 1 to 4. 


_Prés. Paul Hall of the Seafarers and Pres. Joseph N. Curran of the 


Maritime Union announced the® 


widespread support in a joint state- 
ment after a meeting at which rep- 
resentatives of 16 unions pledged 
backing in the boycott sponsored by 
the Intl. Transportation Federation 
and directed against vessels regis- 
tered in Panama, Liberia, Honduras 
and Costa Rica. 

Meantime, American owners of 
runaway ships which have been 
transferred to Panamanian and~ 
Liberian registry obtained a show 
cause order from Judge Fred- 
erick van Pelt Bryan in U.S. 
District Court directing STU and 


NMU leaders to appear for a. 
hearing Nov. 28 to show. why 
they should not be enjoined from 
participating in the hoycott. 

The international work stoppage 
is directed against ships of the four 
affected nations—the “Panlibhon- 
co” countries—because lack of leg- 
islation on maritime.. minimum 
wages and working conditions 
makes them havens where ship 
owners of other nations have found 
refuge from unions seeking decent 
pay. and conditions for their em- 


| ployes. 
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: Truck ‘Industry’ s Pro-Hoffa a 


Publici ty Program Descri bed | 


. By Gene Zack 


A truck industry “labor expert” admitted to the McClellan select Senate committee that he and 
several other industry leaders tried to get favorable newspaper Publicity for Teamsters’ Pres. James ™ 
Hoffa at the time of Hoffa’s 1957 trial on bribery charges. 

John Bridge, head of the.Motor Carriers Labor Advisory Council of Chicago, told the committee 
headed by Sen. John L. McCtellan (D-Ark.) that the public pelations effort was carried out because 


Hoffa had been “very helpful to: 
the industry.” 

His testimony came just before 
the committee recessed until Dec. 3 
after a -week of hearings generally 
described as probing the subject of 
secondary boycotts, In a closing 
statement, Sen. Sam Ervin (D- 
N. C.), acting chairman, said the 
testimony would be “of great value” 
to the committee “in arriving at a 
sounder ‘understanding of the prob- 
lem. ” 


Bridge told the caiaiidain of a 
plan whereby representatives of 
different carriers were to “con- 
tact certain people in the press” 
in an effort to “put a better light 
on what he (Hoffa) was doing.” 
The carriers’ intervention. came 
just prior to Hoffa’s trial on 
charges of allegedly bribing a 
committee investigator to obtain 


information about the inquiry. 
Hoffa was subsequently acquit- 
ted. 

Among those named by Bridge 
as being involved in the public re- 
lations plan in Hoffa’s behalf were 
John L. Keeshin of C. A. Conklin 
Truck Line, Inc., Eagle River, Wis.; 
William Wilson of Wilson Broth- 
ers, Sioux Falls, S. D., and Stan- 
ley Wassie of Merchants Motor 
Freight, St. Paul, Minn. 

Keeshin was described by Com- 
mittee Counsel Robert F. Kennedy 
as a trucker who loaned Hoffa $5,- 
000. Bridge’s son, William, oper- 
ates Baker’s Driveaway in Detroit. 
Kennedy said it rented trucks from 
a Hoffa company, and that William 
Bridge once purchased a Hoffa con- 
cern “for $10,000 when it was 
worth minus $4,000.” 

Kennedy termed the truck in- 


CSA Field Staffers 


To Train at 


Colleges 


Six American universities will cooperate with the AFL-CIO in 
conducting special regional training institutes this winter for the field 
staff of labor’s Community Service Activities. 

Leo Perlis, the federation’s CSA director, said 115 staff repres- 
entatives from 76 major cities would participate. These are full- 


time 
United Funds and Community 
Chests across the nation. 

The four-day training program 
will concentrate on such key 
subjects as pre-retirement coun- 
seling for older workers and 
consumer counseling. Julius F. 
Rothman, Community Services 
training director, will be in 
charge of the institutes. 

Three of the institutes will be 
conducted at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich., with 
the cooperation of the University of 
Michigan. They will be held Jan. 
7-10 for CSA staff from Michigan; 
Jan. 12-15, for staff members from 
Iinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri 
and Nebraska; and Jan. 18-21 for 
field representatives from Ohio, In- 
diana and Wisconsin. 


labor representatives with® 


Other institute dates, and univer- 


-| sities involved, include: 


University of California, Lake 
Arrowhead, Jan. 27-30, for CSA 
representatives from California, 
Colorado, Arizona, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and British Columbia. 

Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Feb. 2-5, for staff 
from Pennsylvania, Maryland, West 
Virginia and the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
Feb. 9-12, for representatives from 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, Rhode Island 
and Ontario. . 

Loyola University, New Orleans, 
Feb. 17-20 for labor representa- 
tives from Florida, Alabama, Lou- 
isiana and Tennessee. 


“| dustry’s publicity efforts for 
Hoffa “highly improper,” declar- 
ing that it sounded like a plan 
to get reporters to write more fa- 
vorably about the IBT president 
in order to influence the jury in 
the Washington trial. - 

Bridge denied knowledge of cash 
payments ranging from $100 to 
$500 allegedly made by a former 
employe, L. G. Davis, to IBT rep- 
resentatives. When the ‘trucker de- 
clared he had never arranged for 
such payments, Kennedy said this 
was contrary to information which 
would be developed at subsequent 
hearings. 

Committee members spent con- 
siderable time quizzing National 
Labor Relations Board Chairman 
Boyd Leedom; the board’s solicitor, 
James V. Constantine, and its exec- 
utive secretary, Frank Kleiler, about, 
the fact that ‘it took four months 
to hold an election at an Omaha 
trucking company,’ and another 
three months to count the seven 
ballots cast. 

The Teamsters lost the election, 
but the trucking company owner, 


Tom Coffey, said that in the seven 
months before the results were offi- 
cially known he was forced out 
of business through imposition of 


the union’s “hot cargo” clause. 
The NLRB witnesses insisted 
that the long legal delays in- 
volved the union’s availing itself 
of the “dye process of law,” add- 


ing that there were just as many — 


instances on record of manage- 
ment using the same legal maneu- 
vers to block or delay elections. 


In his closing statement, most of 
which centered on boycotts, Ervin" 
also took occasion to lash out at 


the Teamsters, expelled from the 
AFL-CIO last December for failing 
to clean up corruption. 

“It seems difficult for the com- 
mittee to venture into any field of 
wrongdoing in labor-management 
relations,” the acting chairman said, 
“without running head-on into the 
Teamsters.” 

He accused the IBT “hierarchy” 


of condoning “tactics of terrorism 


and violence.” 


2 Se Ea 
ON EPIL OPMENT 


1959 automobiles and a continuing increase in the cost of services 

to keep the living costs index unchanged in mid-October. ; 
The Labor Dept.’s Bureau of Labor Statistics reported, however, * 

that factory workers’ purchasing power dropped by 85 cents a week 7 


from mid-September to mid-Octo- 
ber. because of a drop in overtime 
and the workweek. The depart- 
ment said labor disputes caused the 
drop. 
The index dropped two-tenths 
of one percent in August after a 
long period of steady increases 
and remained unchanged in Sep- 
tember. This, combined with the 
October report, worked out to 
no increase for about 1 2150,000 
workers whose contracts are are fied” 


Wage Hikes Won 
‘In 2 Clerks’ Pacts | 


Cleveland—Five locals of the 
Retail Clerks have negotiated a new 
contract with Gray Drug Stores 
under which about 600 employes 
of 33 stores in Central Ohio receive 
total wage increases of 17 cents an 
hour over three years. 

In addition, the workweek was 
cut from 44 to 42 hours, and the 
company agreed to pay $8.66 per 


RESEARCH DIRECTORS of more than 50 AFL-CIO unions met in. Washington to compare notes 
on economic trends and collective-bargaining goals. Harry Chester of the Auto Workers is shown ad- 
dressing the conference. Guest speakers included Dr. J. Kenneth Galbraith, professor of economics 
at Harvard 4nd author of “The Affluent Society,” and Dr. Henry Kissinger, director of the 5 fi 


studies project of al Rockefeller Brothers Fund. 


i 


*|month per employe into a health 


and welfare fund. 


In another settlement, the Colum- 
bus, O., RCIA Council won wage 
increases of 16 to 22 cents an hour, 
over 18 months, for 175 employes 
of Colonial Stores in Marion, Chilli- 
cothe and Portsmouth. The em- 
ployer agreed to pay time and a 
half overtime after 42 hours a week, 
to improve holiday pay and to elim- 


| inate split shifts. — 


to the index, The bureau said 
another 220,000. workers would 
take a one-cent pay cut because 


- of the levelling out and slight 


drop over the last three months. 


Food prices declined five-tenths : 


of one percent with eggs, pork, 
poultry and apples pacing the de- 
cline. New car prices were reported 
up 4.2 percent on new 1959 models 


and used car and tire prices also in- | 


89-62-18 
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“One ; 
creased. 


The cost of medical care rose % 


again because of. higher premiums 


for hospital insurance, higher doc. 7 
tor and dentist fees and precy $ 


tion prices. 


Bureau spokesmen indicated that 3 


November living costs will not 
change significantly up or down 
from the October level. Holiday 
shoppers can look forward to slight- 


ly cheaper prices for turkeys and 


somewhat lower toy prices. 


Food Crusade. 


union. 


Ave., New York 16, N. ¥. 


Meany Asks Labor Support 
For CARE Food Crusade 


“By sharing our national abundance freely with the needy,’ 
we knit closer bonds of friendship and understanding between 
America and the rest_of the world,” AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany declared in a message supporting the annual CARE 


CARE—-whose initials stand for Cooperative for American- 
Relief Everywhere—has set a goal of 3 million food packages 
to hungry people in Europe, Asia, Latin America and the 
Middle East. Every dollar contributed delivers a 22-pound 
food package overseas. Each package is identified as “a gift 
from the American people” and bears the name and address 
of the individual donor or contributing local or international 


Organized labor was among the founding groups of CARE 
13 years ago and Lee W. Minton, AFL-CIO vice president 
and president of the Glass Bottle Blowers, was recently elected 
to a third term as vice president of the non-profit cooperative. 

Food Crusade contributions in any amount may be for- 


warded to the AFL-CIO Representative, CARE, 660 First 


< 


DRAWN Fou THE t 
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Cost of Living Steady, 
Buying Power Sags 


A drop in food prices was cancelled out by higher price tags for ; 
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